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Die Choral-Responsorien.* 
( Fortsetzung. ) 


Ist es ttherhaupt fiir jeden Glaubigen eine 
heilige Pflicht, sich zu heiligen, sein Herz zu 
reinigen, bevor er die Kirche betritt, um dem 
geheimnisvollen Opfer des neuen Bundes 
beizuwohnen, so ist dieser Umstand um so 
wichtiger fiir den Sanger, fe mehr dieser in 
dieses heil. Opfer durch seine personliche 
Mitwirkung heineingezogen, je inniger der 
Antheil ist, den der Sanger am Opfer Christi 
und der Kirche nimmt. Diese Pflicht, ein 
reines frommes Herz mit auf den Chor zu 
bringen, ist ferners desswegen so wichtig, 
weil es Aufgabe des Singers ist, beim feier- 
lichen Gottesdienste auf das Gemitith der 
Glaubigen so einzuwirken, dass sie sich vom 
Irdischen losschalen, fiir hohe heilige Ge- 
fiihle zuganglich werden, um auf die inten- 
sivste Weise jener Gnaden theilhaftig zu 
werden, welche durch das heil. Messopfer 
vom Kreuzesstamme herunter in nie versie- 
gendem Flusse in die Herzen der Glaubigen 
_stromen. Es ist keine Chimare, wenn wir 
das aussprechen. 

Die Kirche kennt die Gewalt, welche die 
Musik auf das Herz des Menschen ausiibt 
und deshalb hat sie auch der Musik allein 
unter allen Kiinsten jene unmittelbare Theil- 
nahme am hl. Opfer eingeraumt, deren sie 
sich mit Recht riihmt. In der Musik selbst 
ist es aber die menschliche Stimme, welche 
am vorziiglichsten geeignet ist, jene Ein- 
driicke im Herzen des Horers hervorzuzau- 
bern; kein Instrument und sei es das beste, 
das gelungenste, das weichste, besitzt die 
Weichheit, die einschmeichelnde Weichheit 
der menschlichen Stimme. Wenn alle 
menschliche Kunst zusammenhelfen wiirde, 
sie ware mit der gréssten Raffinirtheit 
nicht im Stande, ein so _ vorziigliches 
Musikinstrument zu _ verfertigen, wie der 
allmachtige Schépfer es in der mensch- 
lichen Stimme geschaffen hat. Nehmen 
wir nun auf der einen Seite diese un- 
geheure Gewalt der menschlichen Stimme 
und stellen wir ihr einen Sanger gegeniiber, 
der mit wundervollen Verstandesgaben aus- 
gestattet ware und infolgedessen mit seinem 
Verstande Alles zu durchdringen verm6ch- 
te, bei dessen Verstandesbildung aber das 


Herz leer ausgegangen ist, der kein Ge- 
muth besitzt, durch nichts bewegt und ge- 
riihrt werden kann, der in allen Umstanden 
seine kalte Marmormiene bewahrt, bei dem 
kein Zug in seinen Mienen verrath, dass et- 
was sein Herz zu bewegen im Stande ist. 
Wie kann ein solcher Sanger etwas im Her- 
zen der Horer hervorbringen, dessen er 
selbst bis zur Kahlheit beraubt ist? Er 
stellt sich vor sein Pult und wird auch seine 
Choral-Responsorien heruntersingen, aber 
so, dass jedes Wort Zeugnis ablegt, als ob 
es aus dem Munde eines Marmorbildes 
dringe und nicht von den Lippen eines em- 
pfindenden Menschen. 

Gesetzt aber auch den Fall, der Kirchen- 
sanger ware nicht so empfindungslos gegen 
jede gemiithvolle Bewegung, er besadsse aber 
gerade jene nicht, welche er in der Kirche 
haben muss, die innige Frémmigkeit, welche 
ihn schwelgen lasst in heiligen Gefihlen 
wahrend des Gottesdienstes, er kann un- 
moglich eine Wirkung ausiiben auf das Herz 
der Horer. Es ist ein methaphysischer 
Grundsatz, das jede Vollkommenheit der 
Wirkung in der Ursache enthalten sein 
muss, und dass, daraus folgernd, die Ur- 
sache nicht etwas. geben kann, was sie selbst 
nicht hat. 


Das andachtige Gefithl, das der Sanger 
mit in die Kirche bringen soll, darf er aber 
nicht wahrend des Gottesdienstes, wahrend 
seines Gesanges abstreifen. Im Gegentheil, 
er muss auf alle mogliche Weise es zu er- 
halten und anzufachen suchen. Das thut 
aber derjenige nicht, der wahrend des Got- 
tesdienstes mit Anderen auf die gemitithlich- 
ste Weise conversirt, die Hande auf dem 
Ricken, selbst beim heiligsten Akte, bei 
der hl. Wandlung, seinem Gotte den Tribut 
seiner Ehrfurcht nicht darbringen zu mis- 
sen glaubt, oder in seinem ganzen Ausse- 
ren Betragen eine Gleichgiltigkeit zur Schau 
tragt, die ihresgleichen sucht. Das thut 
auch derjeniga nicht, der glaubt, nur seiner 
eigenen Person wegen singen zu miuissen, 
der sich um seinen Gott gar nicht und um 
die Glaubigen nur insoferne kiimmert, als 
er ihnen protzig Bewunderung und Staunen 
abzulocken sucht, wenn er die Virtuositat 
seiner Kehle und seiner Lungen gezeigt hat. 
Ein solcher Kirchensanger erreicht bei den 
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Glaubigen héchstens das, dass sie mit dem 
Ricken gegen das Allerheiligste den Kiinst- 
ler staunend begaffen, der sich breit— 
gleichsam als wollte er ihnen herunter- 
schreien: “Ich bin’s!”—an die Briistung 
des Chores gestellt hat, damit sich Alle an 
seinem Anblick erfreuen kénnten. 


Ware ein solcher-Sanger mit den besten 
Gefihlen in die Kirche gekommen, auf diese 
Weise muss ihm alleAndacht abhandenkom- 
men und da soll er die “abgeschmackten” 
Choral-Responsorien singen, soll seine Stim- 
me unter die andern mengen?! Das geht 
‘dann freilich nicht mehr; er wird diese Ge- 
sange wirklich abgeschmackt singen, weil 
er kein Herz fiir diese einfache Sprache, fiir 
diese schmucklosen Téne haben kann. 

Der Kirchensanger zeige in Haltung und 
Miene, dass er andachtig ist, er zeige, was 
in seinem Herzen vorgeht; dann wird er 
aber auch mit diesen einfachsten aller Ge- 
sange Andacht erwecken. 

Die dritte unerlassliche Bedingung zu ei- 
nem schénen Vortrage ist: Der Sanger 
spreche die lateinischen Worte schén arti- 
kulirt aus. 


Cicero legt (ad Herren. III. 11. sqq.) der 
pronuntiatio beim Redner eine solche Wich- 
tigkeit bei, dass er sagt: die ganze Erfin- 
dungskunst des Redners, die schdnsten 
Wortstellungen, die noch so kiinstlerische 
Disposition der einzelnen Theile der Rede, 
das noch so fleissige Memorieren dessel- 
ben,7) dies Alles zusammen vermag ohne 
die “pronuntiatio” nicht mehr, als die 
“pron.” allein ohne alle diese Dinge vermag. 

Er theilt dann die pron. in 2 Theile: die 
Bildung der Stimme und die Bewegung des 
Korpers. Beide halt er fiir unerlasslich bei 
jenem Redner, der einen Effekt hervorbrin- 
gen will. 

Wenn aber die gute pronuntiatio schon 
bei dem gesprochenen Worte eine so wich- 
tige Rolle spielt, wie nothwendig wird sie 
erst sein in der gesungenen Rede, im ge- 
sungenen Worte. Der Gesang ist ja eine 
Steigerung der Sprache, eine hdhere Po- 
tenz derselben; durch den Gesang erhilt 
die Sprache die héchste Ausdrucksfahig- 
keit. 

Soll also der Gesang sch6n sein, so muss 
die pronuntiatio beim Sanger eine vollkom- 
mene genannt werden konnen. 

Worin besteht aber nun diese gute pro- 
nuntiatio ? 

Sie besteht darin, dass der Sanger die 
Worte klar und deutlich ausspricht, die von 
einander trennt, die zu trennen sind. Beim 





+ Das alles schildert er in den 3 Biichern “De 
oratore”’ und im Buche “de invent. rhetorica.” 








Kirchensanger kommt noch dazu, dass er 
die wichtigsten Gesetze iiber Accent, tiber 
Aussprache der Buchstaben, tiber Lange 
und Kiirze der Silben und tiber die Beto- 
nung derselben kenne. 

Vier Personen sind hauptsachlich in der 
Kirche beim Gesange thatig: der Priester 
am Altar, der Sanger auf dem Chore, der 
regens chori und der Organist. Jeder hat 
seine eigene Aufgabe zu erfillen. 

Fur den Priester ist es Gewissenspflicht, 
den Gesang am Altare ebenso correct aus- 
zufuhren, wie er die Rubriken beobachtet 
und die Ceremonien genau nach den Vor- 
schriften vollziehen wird. Ein Priester, der 
die Rubriken genau beobachtet, dabei aber 
seine Gesange bei der feierlichen Liturgie 
vernachlassiget, .geh6rt nach unserer Mei- 
nung in die Welt der Utopien. Wir konnen 
uns namlich kaum eine Vorstellung machen, 
wie ein Priester so handeln konnte, dass es 
aber doch vorkommt, das zeigen die Klagen 
verschiedener Priester auf Versammlungen, 
derer stereotyper Ausdruck ist: “fangen wir 
zuerst bei uns selbst an.” Ja freilich, so 
muss es geschehen. Wenn Jemand refor- 
mieren will, muss er es zuerst an sich selbst 
thun: “Medice cura te ipsum” hat es schon 
in alten Zeiten geklungen. 

Wie kann ein Priester vom Sanger ver- 
langen, dass er ihm schon, deutlich und klar 
respondiere, wenn er ihm selbst das schlech- 
teste Beispiel gibt! 

Der Priester soll also mit gutem Beispiele 
vorangehen.—Das kann er aber nur dann © 
leisten, wenn er liturgisch-musikalisch ganz 
durchgebildet ist—Es ist nicht notwendig, 
das er ein Gesangsvirtuose sei, aber seine 
kirchlichen Gesange soll er richtig und feh- 
lerfrei singen konnen. Dem jungen Candi- 
daten des Priesterthums muss vor allem 
eine grosse Liebe und heilige Begeisterung 
fiir das hl. Messopfer sozusagen eingeimpft 
werden.—Das geschieht durch einen grind- 
lichen liturgischen Unterricht wber dasselbe. 
—Derselbe ist nach der Bestimmung der 
Kirchenversammlung von Trient in den 
geistlichen Seminarien geboten.—Das er- 
gibt sich auch schon aus der bevorzugten 
Stellung der Liturgik vor den tibrigen theo- 
logischen Disciplinen. Keine verkehrt so 
innig mit dem Héchsten, das es fiir den 
Menschen hier auf Erden giebt, keine ist ge- 
wirdigt, die Nahe Gottes so zu fiihlen, 
gleichsam den Hauch des Gottessohnes so 
in sich aufzunehmen, als sie, weil es eben 
ihre Aufgabe ist, das Opfer Christi zu er- 
klaren und dafiir zu begeistern, den innigen 
Zusammenhang der Ceremonien mit dem 
hl. Texte anschaulich zu machen. 

(Fortsetzung folgt.) 
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The Catholic Church Organist. 
By P. U. Kornmueller, O.S.B. 





(Translated by Albert Lohmann.) 





In the personnel of a Catholic church 
choir, the organist ranks next to the choir- 
master both in point of authority and as re- 
gards importance of functions. 

Quantitatively and qualitatively the or- 
ganist’s task is greater than that of the 
other church musicians. Whereas the latter 
execute only single parts (voices) and then 
usually conjointly at that, the organist alone 
is engaged with a plurality of parts; and 
whereas the other performers play or sing 
from copies that are set before them, the 
organist is often called upon to meet the 
needs of divine service by improvising his 
music, by ex tempore composition, so to 
speak. A competent, faithful, and conscien- 
tious church organist is deserving of the 
fullest recognition, for he cannot be an ordi- 
nary musician; he must, by virtue of his 
musical and religious training, excel musi- 
cians of any other class. The number of 
first-class choirmasters is certainly small 
enough ; but the percentage of really capable 
organists to be found among those who 
manipulate the keys in our churches, is even 
smaller. While saying this I would not 
have the reader think exclusively of con- 
ditions as they obtain in country parishes, 
where the teacher is practically forced to 
serve as organist though he may know ever 
so little about organ-playing ; even in many 
a fair-sized village and city, the official oc- 
cupant of the church organ-bench lacks 
much, indeed very much of what is requisite 
for an ecclesiastical organist. 

What, then, is necessary to make one 
truly deserving of being called a Catholic 
church organist? What is required to en- 
able one to exercise adequately the func- 
tions of this honorable office? 


The requirements are: 


1. A thorough training and competency 
in music in general. 


2. A thorough training in Church music 
in particular. 

These two requirements result from the 
nature of the organist’s office as well as from 
its purpose, which, needless to say, is iden- 
tical with the purpose of Church music it- 
self. The organist should be an ecclesiasti- 
cal artist. Art, not bungling or mechanical 
work, is the becoming thing for the House 
of God, for our offering to God should be 
of the best of which we are capable. Be- 


sides, it is idle to expect the faithful to get 
any real edification from listening to crude 
and inferior playing. Let us examine these 
points more closely. 

A church organist needs a thorough mu- 
sical formation, that is to say, he must have 
made solid studies in the theory and practice 
of his instrument so as to be able to treat it 
correctly and use its peculiar resources to 
good advantage. What is the organ? It is 
an instrument designed and suited not so 
much to the delivery of any one voice in 
particular as rather to the delivery of a plu- 
rality of voices, which, by registration, are 
oftentimes of the most diverse character. 
And the combination of such voices is to be 
pure, beautiful, and correct according to 
rule, and the resulting consonance, agreeable 
and soothing. 

Moreover, on account of its peculiar con- 
struction and complex mechanism, the organ 
is an instrument requiring a style of playing 
adapted to its nature and also a special and 
careful preparation on the part of the player 
for every technical difficulty that will be en- 
countered. The organ and the piano have 
many points in common; and they are also 
played in much the same manner. But the 
organ differs from the piano by its more 
vigorous and (where it has tracker action) 
heavier touch; by its pedal keyboard and the 
use of the feet in playing; and by the man- 
ner in which its tone is produced. Then, 
too, the pipes of the organ do not sound so 
precisely as do the strings of the piano. 
But the pipes of the organ are able to sus- 
tain tone without interruption as long as it 
suits the player; and this is an advantage 
which the organ shares with no other in- 
strument except the organ-like harmonium 
and similar instruments supplied with a bel- 
lows. Being so differentiated from the pi- 
ano, the organ requires a style of playing 
(organ-style) different from the so-called 
piano style. The organ style uses long sus- 
tained tones, ties, syncopations, etc., very 
frequently. But music abounding in rapid 
passages does not suit the nature of the or- 
gan very well, for rapid passages are apt to 
sound blurred; and staccato chords general- 
ly produce a jarring effect, while the march- 
rhythm sounds positively repugnant on the 
organ. 

The tonal character of the organ is in 
keeping with the nature of the instrument. 
While being capable of immense variety 
and of overpowering fullness and volume in 
its effects, the organ-tone is characteristical- 
ly sublime and majestic,—qualities to which, 
it is but natural to insist, the melodies and 
harmonies played on the organ ought al- 
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ways to conform. This gravity and dignity 
of tone is not wanting even in organs that 
have but a limited number of stops, provid- 
ed the number of small-sized and shrill stops 
be properly proportioned. Of course, not 
everything that organists play sounds sub- 
lime or majestic. This is partly accounted 
for by the deficient technique of so many 
organists. But the principal reason is the 
objectionable character of the music per- 
formed. How can the queen of instruments 
be expected to speak in her natural queenly 
fashion, when desecrating hands lay hold 
of her and force her to give voice to ban- 
alities, vulgarities, puerilities, trivialities, 
and hurdy-gurdy tunes and rhythms? Nor 
do sentimental strains come well from her 
lips. The organ lends itself readily to the 
expression of simple music; but in no case 
should such simple music be of the type that 
lacks nobility and refinement. 

Another characteristic of the organ is its 
strict objectivity of tone; in other words, the 
organ has not the power of strong individual 
expression. The organ-tone is even and 
uniform, and there is no possibility of in- 
creasing or diminishing its strength (no 
crescendo or diminuendo) except by adding 
or cancelling stops or by using the swell- 
shutter and crescendo pedal appliances; 
hence the organ is restricted in its contrasts 
to loudness and softness and to length and 
brevity of tone. For this reason, the or- 
ganist must rely on his own resourcefulness 
in inventing characteristic melodies and har- 
monies to express his moods and feelings ; 
but in this he is aided by the rich variety of 
tone-color effects that may be produced on 
the organ through an artistic selection and 
combination of stops. 
bination of stops. 

The features and characteristics of the or- 
gan referred to above have an important 
bearing on the manner of playing the or- 
gan; and hence it is greatly to the interest 
of every organist to be aware of them and 
to be guided by them in practice. 


And it is but stating a corollary to add 
that an organist ought to be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with organ construction in general 
and with the mechanism of his organ in par- 
ticular so as to be able to give an account 
of the plan and specifications of his organ. 
Such knowledge will be of advantage to 
him in several ways, notably in his technical 
treatment of the organ, and will enable him 
to rectify minor mechanical disarrange- 
ments, which, if not promptly attended to, 
might, in the course of time, cause serious 
damage to the organ and necessitate the en- 


gagement of an organ-builder for repair 
work at considerable expense. And when- 
ever extensive repair is in progress, or when 
a new organ is being installed, is it not the 
organist, who is naturally expected to ex- 
amine the plans and specifications; to keep 
a sharp eye upon the builder; to give an 
accurate estimate of the finished organ; and 
to make a truthful report of his findings as 
to whether or not the material used (wood, 
metal, etc.) be suitable and according to 
specifications, whether or not the workman- 
ship be first-class, etc.? How can the organ- 
ist do all this, if he has little or no knowl- 
edge of organ construction? In this connec- 
tion, it would be desirable also that organ- 
ists knew something of physics and mechan- 
ics. 

And an organist should also be familiar 
with the standard size and measurement of 
organ pipes and with the timbre (tone-qual- 
ity) of the separate organ stops, otherwise 
he will never be able to registrate with skill 
and discrimination. Many organists use the 
organ stops as though the latter were meant 
only to reinforce tone and not to vary the 
tone-color. How often are not kindred stops 
combined to no purpose; and how often are 
not stops of extremely divergent measure- 
ment played together without any inter- 
mediary stops of a balancing nature,—of 
course, with most disagreeable effect! 


(To be continued.) 


Neue Publication: 


MISSA 
in honorem Beatissimae Matris Dei— 
quatuor vocum virilium cum organo 
autore Henrico Tappert. 
MASS 
in Honor of the Mother of God 


for four male voices with organ 
accompaniment 


by Henry Tappert. 


Price net 75c. 


Eine sehr empfehlenswerthe Messe von 
nur mittlerer Schwierigkeit, fiir bessere 
Mannerchore.—Die Messe ist zu haben by 
Fr. Pustet & Co., 436 Main Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, oder auch bei der Redaktion der 
Caecilia. J. SINGENBERGER, 

St. Francis, Wis. 











